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LINES 
Written after hearing a young lady sing ‘‘There was a time.”? 
BY E. YEATES REESE. 


Original. 


There was a time, when pleasure won 
My heart with song and mirth, 

And bade me fix my hopes upon 
The fleeting joys of earth.— 

There was a tine, when folly drew 
Her veil before mine eye, 

And bade me seek, and worship too, 
Each gilded vanits. 

There was atime, when earth seem’d drest 
In ever-blooming flowers, 

When golden visions gave a zest, 
To fashion’s weary hours: 

There was a time, when, with delight, 
L viewed each prospect fair, 

Nor dreamed, that ’neath its gilding bright, 
‘The wort was feasting there. 


There was a time,—but oh! tis past— 
My beating heart no more, 

Is lured by joys that cannot last— 
Delusion’s spell is o’er:— 

There was a time of folly here, 
But now my thoughts are given, 

To visions of a brighter sphere— 
Of happiness in heaven. 





ADVENTURES OF THE TITLED, 


Wherein some reference is made to Mrs. Trollope. 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


“Go! if your ancient but ignoble blood, 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood; 
Go! and pretend your family is young, 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long.” 


The man said well who said “there is not an individual un- 
der heaven but is a descendant of kings on the one hand, and 
of the veriest wretches upon the face of the earth on the other.” 
The proudest monarch that ever lifted the sceptre of his power 
and made nations tremble at his nod, were he to review the long 
lineof his ancestry, he would find them springing fromthe low- 
est orders ofsociety, wavering in the rise and fall of fortune, and 
surmounting the difficulties distinction had reared before them, 
until they have reached their lofty elevation. Thus, in the varie- 
ties of change that mark man’s feverish existence, the flow of 
fortune has borne him from the depth of degradation upon its 
rising wave, and exalted him toa sceptre and a throne, and its 





ebbing has left him a wanderer upon the shores that once were 
honored by his smile. 

There are but few who love to line out the catalogue of their 
poor relatives; but we find many who take especial delight in 
reviewing that part of their pedigree that is borne through a 
rich and distinguished channel. Here memory loves to linger 
and pay its tribute of respect to the manes of the great, while 
remembrance of the humble dead, swift as the glimmer of a 
passing thought, is hurried from the mind, and the best of 
men, those deserving of the highest respect, have been de- 
spised and rejected by their kindred, because they could not 


“stretch heir arms like seas, and grasp in all the shores.” 


Man loves distinction, and the syren’s song of flattering gratu- 
lation sounds sweetly, when it exalts him above his fellow. 
“Saul has slain his thousands, but David his tens of thous- 
ands,” was the hymn of praise that first influenced the He- 
brew shepherd to aspire to the throne of Israel, and drive her 
rightful king an exile from her shores. And “who am I,” said 
David, “and what is my father’s house, that I should be made 
the ruler of this great people.” An interrogatory expressive 
of humility, which seemed as though he thought himself no 


NO. 50, 





| ointing prophet, and left to watch their flocks among the hills of || his suffering compeers, excited them to rebellious contentions? 


their native Judea; but there was a whisper upon the heart of the 
Jewish king that once in a while exposed itself in his life, and 
answered in a louder than worded language, I am the king of 
Israel, The greatest lineage earti’s records ever boasted was 
David’s, and it can be traced from the shepherd to the king, 
and from the king to the culprit, until the mind is weary of 
the comparison. 


From Bethlehem’s hills the lowly Shepherd came 
To sit on Judali’s throne; a line of kings 

Sprung from his loins and flourished for awhile; 
Then perished like the common mass of men. 

But trace once more that kingly pedigree, 

The Plebian blood that warm’d the Shepherd’s veins, 
Flowed through a princely channel, and is lined 
From Bethlehem’s manger to a Hebrew throne. 


The candor exhibited by Dr. Johnson, in his courtship, when 
he acknowledged to his intended, that some of his relations 


and Greece is with the vast empires of the east—a desolation. 

But the restless disquietude of distinction is not confined to 
the circles of the rich and the great, and to the seats of the 
mighty and the powerful. The daily walks of common life 
are teeming with the contemptuous presumption of the petty 
but aspiring demon. In the lower walks of life are always to 
be found those whose arrogance and pride, manifested in their 
actions, bespeak a language not to be misunderstood, and 
amongst those who are every way their equals, seem to say, 
stand aside, for I aw greater than thou. From the highest ru- 
ler to the lowest subject there is scarcely to be found the indi- 
vidual who, in the sincerity of his heart, will say to the earth, 
“thou art my mother,” and to the worm, “thou art my sister 
and my brother.” The grave, that levels all mankind, they 
think not of, and rush through life, grasping with eager solici- 


had been hanged, is admirable, and no less so is the response || tude, at the phantom hope, that plays its flickering light be- 
made by the woman of his choice, when she confessed that if || fore them, and they grasp and grasp, till death’s cold arm is 
she had none who had yet been hanged, she had many that || Jaid around them, and their bodies equalized in the tomb, while 
deserved the rope, but despicable is the assumption of the man | their aspiring spirits are hurried away to the land where the 


who owns no other kindred blood but such as 
‘“¢Warms the scoundrel king.” 


The actions of every day afford convincing proof how fond 


beggar’s and the prince’s shade, bound side by side, through 
the illimitable range of their airy habitation. 
In the year 1830 a family that could trace its ancestry on the. 


mankind are of contemplating the course of their noble blood, || one side, through a long line of the nobility, and to the Lord 
and how they love to be selected as the way-marks in society || knows where, on the other, emigrated from an elegant man- 


that point to a princely race. 


| been the fruitful source of mueh of the misery and unhappi- 
ness of the human family; it is the witchery that leads men 
on to ambition, and points to the highest collocate upon the 
pillar of fame. Its course in the cabinet is often marked by 
treachery and deceit, and in the field, blood and slaughter fill 
up, and crimson its pathway with myriads of the slain. Power 
and applause are its ultimatum, and oppression its conse- 
quences. 

Distinction has ever been the parent of contention, and | 
where it has not been directed by virtue it has led to tumult | 
and distraction. It was an ungovernable thirst fer glory, aud | 
a surfeit of success that prostrated the proud cities of the 
plain and laid imperial Rome in ruins. The Plebian envied 
the greatness of the Patrician, the Patrician aspired to the 
purple, and placed his foot upon the neck of the supreme Dic- 
tator. The slave in the midst of the dissention snatched the 
crown from the royal head and lifted it to his own, while the 
rabhle have shouted victory to the name of the triumphant, 








| of his own aggrandisement. Thus, after a series of conten- 
| tion, sunk the lofty empire of the Romans, whose fall is hung 
out in history as a beacon light before the world to warn other | 
nations of a like carcer, and of a like destruction. 

The crown of gold worn by the Lydian kings, the ivory | 
throne and sceptre with its eagle top, and their purple robes 
| excited the ambition of the common citizens; they aspired to 
imperial dignities, tore the rulers from their seats—anarchy 
followed; and where is Lydia and her kings?—Buried in the 





ruins that the ploughshare of distinction has driven over the 
earth! 


of the world, piled the lofty specimens of her architecture in 
enduring brass and sculptured stone, almost to the very heav- 
ens, and meted from her Areppagus, the high chancery of the 





whole earth, laws to all mankind. Where is she now? With 
the refinement and literature of her Athens, the courage of her 


sion house, ethbedded among the beautiful scenery of the 


Distinction, the worshipped deity of almost every age, has ||‘ Thames, and settled in a plain three story brick house in the 


city of Philadelphia—a change as wonderful to those to whom 
their history was told, as it was humiliating to the descendants 
of a distinguished house. 

Before we proceed further into the story we are about to 
unfold, it may be well to introduce the reader to a limited ac- 
quaintance with the different members of the family of which 
we have here spoken, and at the same time to give to him or 
her, as the case may be, a clue to the character of each. 

Mrs., or Lady (as may be best suited,) Grace Hutchins was 
the widow of a respectable Englishman, whose only fault was, 
perhaps, that for many years before his death, he permitted 
his family to live some thousands before his income; conse- 
quently he was pretty considerably involved at the time of his 
dissolution. This lady was the remnant of a family origi- 
nally from Ireland, but at what time, or under what circum- 
stances they removed to England, we could never correctly 
ascertain; and if we could, perhaps it would be well for us to 
conceal the particulars; for a report was at one time current 


each one endeavoring to be loudest in his praise, with the hope || among the tattlers of the Thames, that reflected no great credit 


upon their history. The night she was married to the forty- 
seventh descendant of the illustrious house of the Flemings, 
on the female side, elevated her to a station in society, that 
she considered herself every way calculated to fill, and which 
was amply augured by the former superiority and dignity of 
her carriage. 

Three daughters and one son, together with an amount of 
| debts incurred by the excessive extravagance of the family, 
without the smallest means to discharge them, was the heir- 
dom bequeathed her by her husband. She inherited largely 
the pride of the ancestry of Mr. Hutchins, without the means 


| ° ° ° ‘ . ° . . 
Greece, once the emporium of the arts, and boasted mistress || Of supporting its dignity; and when her pinching situation 


would have prompted her to have cried among her friends, “O 
cruel reverse of fortune,” she sinothered the mortifying thought 
and appeared before the world the widow of a very Rothschild 
for wealth, frowning with the utmost indignation upon all who 
did not see proper to imitate her ladyship, and lay claim to 





the valor of her Sparta, and the intrepidity of the rest and 
states, with the unto!d trophies of their unnumbered victo- 





honorable distinction. 
Mr. George Harlowe Hutchins was a tall, genteel Erglish 


ries. Alas! where are they? Distinction caught the eye of'|| gentleman, plain in his person, easy and familiar in his man- 
the beggar as he awoke from his dunghill sleep, the thought, || ners, and suited in every particular for au agreeable compan- 


greater than his five brethren that had been rejected by the an. || I am a Grecian citizen, inspired his soul, and he rushed among |j ion, he was more than ordinarily intelligent, had received an 
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quseilent education, which, combined with his common sense, || We will conclude tie introduction with the opinion in which [curses of the crew, and the epithet of “fool” for the trouble 
rendered him quite an acquisition to the circle in which he || all the Hutehius’ family will heartily agree, that she was a she had taken. But this affair was not likely to end here.— 
mingled in the city of Philadelphia; for in spite of the remon- || more fit associate for the plain com:non sensense daughters of Other remarks, such nai “vulgar arrangement of the hills, and 

brother Jonathan, than either of their mistresses. So much | destined by nature for the residence of outcasts, &c.” so in. 


strances of his mother and the tears and entreaties of his sts- \ -_ ' ; : 
ters, he dared to mix in society with the low bred natives of | for the description of the family in which, perhaps, in our jcensed the honest tars, that they swore heartily that no 
: ? ie 


America, whose primordial blood could not, like theirs, be | unvarnished manner of telling the story, we have been rather jsuch baggage or remain forty-eight hours in the same 

marked in positive characters among the nobility, and before | plain. But finis coronat opus,—let the history which we shall jcity with them. 1 he result was, the. Hutchins family was 

whom they felt themselves bound to place an example of the || give of some of their most prominent actions, be the sum and ae to leave New York suddenly and “make tracks” for 

dignity of the English character, that would at once awe || substance of the reader’s conclusions, with regard to this Philadelphia, where the lesson they had learned was found to 

them into respect, and humiliate them to reverence for per- ] high-minded family—the forty-seventh in descent from a | be quite nee aii 

sons so infinitely their superiors both in descent and personal |) house which had for many years been the boast of Britain. Mre. Lady Grace, before she left England, had made her. 
'| Why it was, the Hutchins family left the land of their na- self familiar with the travels of eminent English writers, such 


accomplishments. < : ie ; : ts 
Miss Grace Euphemia Glorianna Hutchins was the eldest || tivity, whose very waters rolled with classic taste, to make a | ®S Captain Basil Hall, and her own dear friend, Mrs. Trollope, 


daughter, turned of twenty-three, some little above the ordi- I home upon the vulgar soil of Columbia, none but themselves 
nary stature of the native Americans, who had somewhat de- | could tell; and they, even to Susannah the house maid, from Ty, 8 ; 
generated in size since their claim to the title of descendants | some conscientious motives perhaps, deemed it most advisable | standing in society. She ina therefore as well acquainted 
of the lordly Britons, had ceased to be acknowledged by the || to keep the matter locked in inviolable secrecy, and so the ex- with the character and breeding of the American people as if 
peers and peeresses of the old Isle of St. Alban. ,Her figure || act state of the case remains. Conjecture, ever busy conjec- | she had lived ene them all her life; and when she first 
was fine, and her movements quick, which, together with a) ture, however, soon spread abroad several reasons why they | landed, fone -_ sacieathipaie of her sympathising soul, she felt 
considerable quantity of the pre-requisites of a fine lady, which | had emigrated, and chosen the honest, upright Quaker deal. | like some pitying spirit, sent by heaven, to teach the natives 
it is not necessary to waste time in enumerating, constituted | ing city of Philadelphia for their dwelling place. Conjecture : 
the Lady Grace Euphemia. | is not always wrong, nor always without fuundation; though {goodness of her heart she could not pity them. “My example,” 

Miss Grace (for the old lady called all her daughters after | it may, for the purpose of maintaining the interest of its sup. | she said, “shall be like a city set upon a hill, it shall not be hid; 
her own inimitable name,) Gertrude Hutchins was the coun. } positions, add alittle of the mysterious, and color truth a and while I keep the aspiring at the distance true dignity dic- 
terpart of her elder sister, and looked out upon all the world | little too highly, yet generally in its thousand wayward |tates, that the lustre of my character shall shine on all around, 
as if it was formed only for her to find fault with, and she te- | flights, aided in its wanderings, by the fancies of its propa- | warming into life and being, and renovating all that come 
naciously adhered to the duty for the performance of which || gators, it seldom fails to settle upon, at least, one correct | Under my observation, who, like insects, in the summer sun, 
she was admirably calculated. Nature had endowed her with | conclusion. Conjecture, like the fortune hunter, spoken shall bask amid the beams, while they dare not look upon the 


who, like hersel/, was under the necessity of leaving her own 
country, and mixing with characters Infinitely below her 


| how to live; for while she despised, their ways from the natural 





the inestimable quality of supposing herself to be made up of 
the finest materials in the formation of the finest ladies, and 
she was continually vexed that her fellow beings did not pay | 
her the homage she imagined she was intended to receive; and | 
why she was not sought out and worshipped by the assuming | 
Philadelphians, for the life of her she could not explain. 

Miss Grece Gabriella Victorine Harlowe Hutchins was the 
very star of her native Thames, and shone unrivalled for beauty 
amid its lovely bowers. She glowed upon the banks of the 
magnificent river in all the majesty of pride, and like another | 
Helen, threw the radiancy of her charms upon all that came | 
within their range. Unfortunately, however, she flourished | 
in an age when there was not another Paris to be found, to cause, | 
like her of Troy, a ten years’ blockade upon the waters of the | 
Thames, and wander about the elegant mansion to sigh his love | 
to the winds, and wait all the length of his appointed time for 
the opportunity to bear off his lovely prize. 

The disposition of the last mentioned lady is an anomaly 
we find it difficult to describe; it was made up of a heteroge- 
neous mixture unequalled in the annals of English character. | 
She possessed the loquacity of a French Demoiselle de joie, | 
and, no matter what humor she was in, she could talk talk for- | 
ever; the haughtier of a chambermaid to an English Duchess, || 
and could give herself every air of seeming consequence, in |) 
the vocabulary of her own original etiquette; the pride of an} 
Adriatic queen, and could step as stately as if the particles of|| 


| -. , ° e 7 7 ie n qo? . if. H 
| marks its object, then pounces like a hawk upon its prey.| Was uscd upon every requisite occasion; and ifa hardy neighbor 


| _ . . = ° oe a ‘ ‘i . = 
| of bya distiaguished gentleman of Baltimore, assames its S9UTCe from whence they come. Poor creatures, I will endea- 
| ° ° . . ° . . . 

lelevation, sails round and round in its bird’s-eye range, | Vor to do them all the good I can.” This last favorite phrase, 


|| Whether it pounced right or not in the Hutchins’ case, | possessed sufficient boldness to send to her ladyship for any of 


|we will not positively affirm. Certain it is, however, that, her borrowed cullinary articles, (for Susannah was often sent 


|| Miss Helen Millbanks, the Miss Lady Grace Gabriella, &c, | on the borrow) she would open a tirade of abuse upon the un- 


| &c’s. attendant (not friend, fur that would have been too con. lettered nation, and close with the admirably sympathetic— 
| descending) told her that it was whispered through Chesnut “poor creatures, I will endeavor to do them all the good I can.” 
|strect, that they retired to America, in consequence of the It was one of the sources of her ladyship’s inereasing re. 
| expenses of the house being more than its income would sup. | gret, that there was so little hope of ever marrying her daugh. 
| port, and the debts arising from their removal from year to ters in America; there were no gentlemen of sufficient rank 
year, from the splendid town mansion in the city of London, | for them to mingle in society with, and as to noblemen, they 
| to their country residence on the Thames, having accumula-|| were entirely out of the question. Her firm resolve was, at 
|ted a larger amount than could (under present circumstan- all hazards, to hold up the respectability of the Mutchins’ 
ces) be conveniently discharged, they had chosen asthe short- house, and “give me nobility,” 
jest plan by which to effect an entire settlement, as also for) tion, “if I find it among the ashes.’ 
| the benefit of health, a sea trip, &c., to trust their fortunes to |) noble blood could be traced among the lowest orders of socie- 
| the blue bosom of tie broad Atlantic, if haply its favoring | ty, if it happened in the vicissitudes of life to be so unfortu- 
winds might waft them to some friendly shore, where among nate as to be prostrated among them; the most trifling cir. 
the equalized inhabitants they might sow the seeds of distinc- cumstance, she thought, would reveal the birth of the high 
| tion, and be remarked as the illustrious emigrants of an illus-| born, if once, they were thrown among the great, and if like 
trious land; and, furthermore, to be secured from the unplea- || Alfred in the peasant’s cot, they were ordered to perform some 
sant feelings resulting from the parting of “friends beloved,” menial service, the very manner in which they might attempt 
the hour of embarking was stated to have been at midnight.) to obey the mandate, and the failure of their efforts would be 
So said report, and so Miss Helen Millbanks felt herself bound | a sufficient indication to the superior minds of the distinguish- 
to say to the Miss Lady Grace Gabriella, who rewarded her ed, of their exalted extraction. One ray of hope, however, 


was her oft repeated exclama- 


> Jt was her opinion that 





earth on which her foot was placed, were destined to turn to | 
gold at her touch; the condescension of a Spanish beauty that I 
poured out exhaustless compliments upon her own person with 
an air of assumed superiority which seemed to say, “when; 
you look at me look up.” | 
We might continue the similies of her character until we |! 
drained the catalogue of comparison, and then find traits un- 
explained, and lest we should get into a difficulty from which | 
we may not easily be extricated, and be thought straining for 
an original character, we will just sam up the particulars en || 
masse, and say that, in some respects, she was like every body, | 
and in her general character a perfect unique, like nobody upon |) 
the face of the earth. Like the daughter of Erisiecthon, who} 
could transform herself into any shape, she possessed innume- |) 
rable outlines, but not like Mestra in ingenuity, for she did| 
not possess the ability to use them tu advantage, and was 
blown about like a weathercock, exposing the ingredients of 
her disposition just as the whim of the moment directed. 
There is one other personage we must introduce to the rea-| 
der, and that is Zady Susannah, the house maid. Her figure, 
for that is the part that strikes us first, was not at all prepos- 
sessing; for it was straight up and down, and a little straight- 
er, according to Miss Grace Gertrude, than the pillars of St. 
Paul’s. Her cheeks were as round as “two thumping red po- 
tatoes,” and with the little neck that held it to her body, com- 
pleted a shape not unlike the posts that skirt the boundaries 
of Hyde Park. Susannah (the correct orthography of her 
maiden name has been lost, it was either Merkle, Mickle, or 
Michael,) upon the whole, was as well informed, and well be- 
haved as we could expect, from a person in her subservient 
situation; and in fact, if what has been said by the near neigh- 





kindness with her everlasting hate. Upon the receipt of the | hung before her anxious imagination; it afforded a consoling 
above-mentioned information, Lady Grace was thrown into con- contemplation, and like the balm of Gilead was a cure for al- 
vulsins, which terminated in a spasmodic disease which confi- | most every wound. 
ned her Ladyship to her bed for three months, and had well nigh’ “We'll flourish,” said she, “like foreign princessess, among 
carried her to the grave, notwithstanding, the attendance of these uniutored natives, and people of distinction travelling 
more physicians than ever obtained a settlement of their claims, | through the land, will not fail to recognise us; and it may 
and the purchase of more medicinals than the firm of B. & | happen that some noble foreigners, from some enc or other of 
Co. could well sustain the loss. the European states, may mect us upon these far distant 
The princely character of the house of Iutchins, the ladies | shores, and influenced by their lofty principles, they will not 
were determined to support, whether they paid for it or not; | neglect to single us out as companions,—and the Ladys Hut- 
and their posterity, it was understood, was not to be contami- | chins will be able to support the character of their family.” 
nated by any intermingling with the untitled flow of native} Ina short time after their location in Chesnut strect, the 
colonial blood. Hitherto their genealogy had been enviable, | Lady Grace Euphemia wes under the necessity of fainting, 
and its course was not now to be,perverted and made to unite) in consequence of the impertinence of a country clodpole, 
with the muddy streams of American uncompromising primo-|| who had the audacity to ask her how far it was to Arch 
geniture. || street, with his hat on all the time. She had just opened the 
When the “Matilda Jane” arrived within sight of New | street door to enjoy the cool air one lovely moonlight evening, 
York, the captain hoisted the Star Spangled Banner from the) (that is, as lovely an evening as could be expected in Phila- 
stern of his vessel, and turning to Miss Grace Euphemia, re. || delphia,) when the wretch accosted her, with all the vulgar 
marked—*there’s the boasted Nutional Flag of America that | assurance so peculiar to his nation; her noble blood halted sud- 
has won ‘golden opinions’ from all nations, for the ‘land of | denly in its circulation, and she fell lifeless to the floor. The 
the Free and home of the Brave.’ ” \ pleasure and enjoyment of the evening air, was ever after- 
“Humph” said Miss Euphemia, “golden opinions, land of | wards denied these inestimable ladies. 
the free, home of the brave—who ever heard such nonsense; a | The Hutchins’ family had but few friends, or rather but few 
country hated by Europe and despised by the rest of the|| of the citizens of Philadelphia boasted the friendship of the 
world, to talk of golden opinions, If I was a gentleman, I’d || Hutchins’ family, for they kept themselves very retired, and 
tear that flag into ribbons and seatter it to the wind, where | exposed themselves but little to the low remarks of their infe- 
its country would long ago haye been blown, had it not been \| rior neighbors; and how it was that Miss Helen Millbanks 
for the refinement of Europe.” This speech was addressed to || succeeded in ingratiating herself so far into the good graces 
her brother George, and accompanied with a severe reprimand ll of Lady Grace Gabriella as to hold an hour’s converse with 
for condescending to enter into conversation with a person o ||her ladyship, and abused her condescension by relating the 





bors of Mrs. Hutchins can be relied on—“that she was the 
only one of the family they ever heard make a sensible remark.” 


as little repute as the Captain of a sea vessel. For this bold || prevalent opinions of the family, is an inexplicable mystery. 
interference she received the thanks of the Captain, and the ||It is very certain that it was the last privilege of the kind she 
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was ever blest with. Their ladyships, had become miserably || ‘Where will the means come from,” ingeniously asked the 
happy in their retirement, and had settled themselves down, Lady Grace Gertrude. Hy 
to feast on the felicity of quarrelling with all the world, and|} “Means,” replied the mother—“wheré did friend Trollope |, 
were already enjoying the high-souled satisfaction of their || get her means? ‘T'here are banks in Philadelphia as well as || 
own superiority, when an incident occurred that threw them || Cincinnati, and a lady of my pretentions cennot be refused. | 
into the utmast consternation, and had well nigh ruined their || A Bazaar must be built and the work commenced immediately, | 
prospects forever. Mr. George Harlowe Hutchins (the ladies In one corner, I'll establish some charitable institution, and | 
regretted exceedingly that it was not Lord George) to the ex- |these Philadelphians will contribute largely. T’ll have a room} 
treme mortification of his mother and sisters, accepted em- || for the Temperance Society, to meet in, and banks and citizens | 
ployment as clerk to one of the large commercial establish- j will unite with all their hearts to assist me particularly, if in | 
ments in Philadelphia. “Oh heavens,” exclaimed the Lady ||Some popular paper a weekly list of contributors names be || 
Grace Euphemia, when her brother communicated his inten- | published.—Now for the enterprise; out Euphemia; out Ger- i 
tions. “Lord deliver us from the disgrace of servitude,” cried | trude; out Gabic,—out with your papers; you to the charitable ! 


Lady Grace Gertrnde. “Among the low born tribes of Amer- citizens,and I to the banks; and soon our Bazaar, and the || 


ica,” added Lady Grace Gabriella, who had just arisen that | ulchin’s Charitable Institution and Temperance Society shall | 
morning for the first time, from her bed of sickness, and was | be erected and established, and the fame of the family rebound || 











walking about her chamber grumbling with the arrangement’ Over the billowed Atlantic back to the sea-washed shores of | 


of every thing. ‘i'll use my authority,” said the old Peeress, | UF beloved Britain,” 
who at that moment entered the room of conference, amid the ¥! . Ki . bs - . id . be | 

; ee aes “ . i eenins i, 
weeping, wailing, and wringing of the hands of her noble Hard-hearted wretches,” exclaimed the discomfited Lady | 


daughters. “Never shall a son of mine, a direct descendant Hutchins, as she entered her house, after having wearied her- 


of the house of the Flemmings, submit to the degradation of self with walking to every banking house, and stating her char- 


serving an American task-master, pretty doings indeed, that || me arene to every banker in the city. “They have no 
more fecling than the gate -post of Great Britain, and deserve | 


a lordly lineage should be brought so low, as to bow at the | : 
beck and call of a rebel race, who have no more pretensions ne nen sr tothe exeurntion of the whele world. sonhaanan ou 
dear, dear Trolloppe would but meet me in this country again; | 


to refinement that the bears of Newfoundland. And so my | : ; 
by our united efforts we would ring such a peal upon the ears 


stooping son,” added she, as she turned to the disconcerted || rt Philadelphi 
George—“If you are determined to persist in your obstinate oo Senay en, a0 nly NE he giek teenie the ond 


course, and remain employed asa petty clerk, you must re- | Tl ey es 
, oe ne young ladies had been m 3 xam- 
nounce the name of Hutchins, and renounce the privileges of | young wick ine een ca agente 


| examining their subscription papers, they found they had sev- 


my house forever.” After this bursting forth of native Eng. | 
etong : ee ee ee ae hundred dollars subscribed, and forty or fifty in cash. 


lish female eloquence she gave the door a tremendous slam, || aes ea 
| “Here Susannah,” cried the mother, as soon as she saw the |! 


and disappeared; leaving George and his lady sisters to their I “ il d bri 
leslie | cnt - tare ’ ran to i 3 ge an mp eae 
. . ° | Doxes of the best raisins s = || 
“Just right,” said Lady Grace Euphamia, who always | Rey SER, ORS ONE OE NS ee Ree Se SSE 
- é ; /monds, and six bottles of the best wine. Pay M. one- 
claims the right of speaking first. ae jae ; 
“Rxactly w} nee ees | half, and tell him I'll call and settle the remainder to-morrow 
Exactly what a minion deserves,” said Lady Grace Ger. || e i : 
% : : or next day. What benevolent souls these Philadelphians are! 
trude. “I wonder the shade of my father can rest in peace, ‘ 
eee Sects i f three hundred dollars! heh! every cent of it must be collected. | 
while his son is levelling the distinction of his family to the | é cae : 
a ee a TEs | And do you hear girls, this thing must be kept in progress. | 
gtade of the common people,” said Lady Grace Gabriella and hack tle. ith friend Trollope’ lati ee 
kk —away with fi "s _ 
swooned away. | wie B so by . th = . ~ gah CRS re “an 
3 . y r, an ch ‘em- 
The struggle was long in the bosom of George between du_| — : saree A es ‘4 ay napebaniaegonaens 
Hee ; ; : .., || perance Society in the corner. Get all the money you can 
ty and affection, for he loved his mother and sisters, notwith- | . re ‘i 
‘ sear 2S 3 | my dears—Fools, it is no matter. 
standing their ridiculous pretentions. He saw onthe one|| * ‘ . 
tas , ee ; : The sight of the money had done more towards restoring the 
side indolence and poverty, with dissatisfaction and unhappi-||__. , Z wien ag 
x Pe aEe , mind of Mrs. Hutchins to its equilibrium and bending it the 
ness, rewarded by the smiles of his family; while on the other : . 
a: other way, than any thing that had happened to her since she 
was an honorable employment with plenty, and the prospect || : Es * . . 
© oes ‘had been in America. She became the kindest creature in the || 
ofmany friends. But the taunts and geers of his sisters, and || . 
: : : ., || world, and found the means to settle the third part of her pres- 
sullenness, and anger of his mother, made him well consider || 
; re ‘ent expenses. As to the past, that was gone forever, and debts 
the undertaking. Common sense preponderated, the scale, || . 
; , : : : ; ., ’|| already contracted were not to be meddled with, though the 
turned in favor of his entirely new calling and he left his family, || . oe . . 
. ; : AS 2 , strect bell was kept continualy ringing, and the maid continu. |) 
like a banished exile, to engage in the service of the “rebel race.” | ‘ ‘ 
: ie ee re ally saluted with “Tell the Madam Mr. has sent for the 
“Low-minded boy,” said his mother, when she was told er eee : 
aes aly. || amount of his bill.” This had been repeated so often that it 
how he had decided—“I had rather have left him in Eng. | : : 
; a 5" || had become the chorus of every other transaction, and mingled || 
land, where the contumely of his lordly friends would have | : : 

i : ; ; A : sweetly with every meal. Thus the family found a plan by 
been his punishment; but he has left his pride behind him, and || _, . . . : >: : \ 
é ; : é || which to live, and the philanthropists of Philadelphia found an 
until he learns to live more like a nobleman, he shall never || i cea gies sas . 
cross the threshold of | Su te shat wat be _ || ample agent for the exercise of their native dispositions, in the || 
ss the threshold of m s so cms : | 

Cs ee ee ee, persons of the inimitable Hutchins. 











by the presence of a hireling.” | i i 

7 a se - '| New honors are about heaping upon their heads; a noble- 
The ipse dixit of the old lady was the law, and George was | ee : 

ais er | man high in rank,and famous among his fellows, as the moth- 
municated. , , . f 
The cj ; f the Hutchin’s fimil ler had predicted, discerned that the Hutchins’ family were || 
e circumstances s fi yw 5 ae . 2 0 See 
stances of the Hutchin’s family were now be- || 5 exalted, rank he paid noted attention to Lady Grace Gabriel- | 


come pitiable indeed; poverty stared then i ! . . . . . 
E pag J them in the. face, and la, and at a suitable time obtained her hand in marriage. | 





| 


S oh asked in vain— tha P ; in. | 
ogee oo : Range ” hat shall we get for din- | mg ojq lady maneeuvred considerably to get the eldest off first, | 
Rai Palas wicsthetesrts the finest dresses, and when | but the nobleman fancied the youngest, and his dreams were | 
tither one of them appeared upon the street, as they seldom edt to be Qinected tha Gierent channel. Thece weeks the! 
= she was thought to be the inheritress of a princely fortune. | happy couple lived like another Pygmillion and his bride. At | 
len they first arrived in Philadelphia they dashed out in | . : : er, : 
a ial aah Rl iain cee cali | the end of that period, by some mishap, his wife ascertained | 
E Pa, SEN te eee ee ncsce aleeans — 1m pur | that his lordship was nothing more than the cast-off barber of |, 
uty aunong the merchants, who unsuspectingly credited them ee ee are ee ee 
toany amount they asked. The eagle-eye spici y= | ia, aA allan ee in ‘ Shears | 
; dregs : my sores The eagle eye of suspicion, how | that accompanied this disclosure, would be tedious to relate.— || 
ever, soon marked them for its objects, and they were watched | Suffice it to say, that this addition to the family had to be 
ee eiaita ie dain a Thea $ SINS NTH: i * ways 
. cis ary he Dry-good aeepohant, the — the || maintained by the charity of the citizens of Philadelphia. | 
Se ee a eye ay Butcher, the Baker and |) ang though the Bazaar and Charitable institution, and room | 
ine Merchant, all s :d, i ye xe E : oi . 
their is ae ei oe ee a obliged ys net in the corner for the Temperance Society have not been built, | 
nine’ : liffere a = oe oe — om 4 the amount has been more than once contributed, and if Mrs. | 
eae a ai, ~ me “ a city, was obtained an@ "Trollope failed in her enterprizes, Mrs Hutchins has succeed- 
asted for a little seas til ever; i whe [ee . " as , 
: 2 a “a rT a ae hat role and corner, where a ed in hers; the city of brotherly and sisterly love is extolled 
wad - — rede. aes : tape, were ransacked, end the || for its holy deeds, to heaven—by the illustrious descendents of 
me ot $s > | . : 
of | utchins sounded like horror to the ears of the duped || the Flemmings.. 
community. \| 
Still the pride of the house must be supported—George was | 
called on—and the amount of his salary was but a mite to their | breakfast. 
¢xpenses—he married, and had other uses for his money. 
_ A splendid scheme now occupied the mind of Lady Hutch- || bits.’ 
lus. “I'll build a Bazaar,” said she, “as did my friend Mrs,||_ ‘But if you have minz pie and custard it will be three bits,’ 
| 


Trollope in the city of Cincinnati.” | ‘Well-—let’s have the minz pie.’—Picayune. 
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LINES 


WRITTEN IN 1832. 





Original. 





“ Sarah —— of B. hed been married about three months, when she died of 
the cholera.””°—Manuscript Journal. 


I saw thee, Sarah, in the early morn 

Of gay and cheerful life, when kindest friends 
Strove who should mingle in thy cup of joy 

Still greater sweetness, and more during bliss; 
While sweet and fragrant flowers, thy path to cheer, 
Spread out their freshness to delight thine eye; 

And smiling Hope for thee her chaplet wove, 

False, yet delicious. ¥ * . 


I saw thee, Sarah, in the bridal hour, 

At Hymen’s alter give thy hand to him 

Who had tie rich possession of thy heart. 

I saw the man of God, as with his own 

He join’d your hands—and meekly offered up 

The fervent prayer that all your future life 

Might be as bright and calm as was the eve 

On which your vows were plighted—and to his prayer 
My heart in unison responded deep. 


I saw thee, Sarah, when the fatal plague 

In our fair city ’gan the work of death.— 

And sure, [ thought, if youth, and love, and worth, 
And piety, can ’scape his whetted sword, 

And blunt his pointed dart, then Sarah lives— 

For thou wert good and kind—and thy young heart 
Had early held communion sweet with God, 

And in his ways thou did’st delight te walk. 


I saw thee, Sarah, when Disease had come, 

E’en to thy couch, and claim’d thee for his own;— 
His horrid train was there—the cramp and spasm, 
The racking pain—the low and sinking pulse— 
Collapse, with fearful death-ensuing calm— 

The outward cold, the inward heat, the dew, 
Clammy and still upor thy ghastly face.— 

And round thy bed of death there stood the friends 
Who oft had cheer’d thy heart, and join’d with thee 
In youthful pleasures and in riper joys. 

And he was there—the husband of thy youth— 
And in his eye there stood a silent tear 

That plainly told the tort’1ing grief that whelm’d 
His breaking heart. 


T saw thee, Sarah,—on thy placid brow, 

Lovely and calm, was writ the work of Death. 

For he, whose barb’rous scythe spares neither young 
Nar old, but drinks with equal gust the blood 

Of grave or gay,—in his most horrid form 

Had come, and pluck’d with ruthless hand the rose 
That bloom’d upon thy fair, unsullied cheek. 


T’ll see thee, Sarah, in that awful hour 

When congregated nations stand before 

The stern and righteous judze, to meet their doom. 
And, oh! methinks I'll see thee stand with joy, 
Array’d in more than bridal splendour then, 

At right hand of the judge—and take the crown 
Reserved for only those who faithful prove.— 

Ill hear the bless the day, and bless the plugue 
Which freed thee from the earth and all its griefs;— 
And as thou drink’st the nectar angels quaff, 

And sing the songs their notes can never reach, 
Thou’lt not repent that stern disease had snateh’d 
Thee from thy bosoim’s love, and from thy home. 


But, Sarah, till [ meet thee there, farewell! 
Thy early death my constant warning be— 
Thy preparation for it be my aim— 

My trust be on that Saviour placed, on whom 
Thou did’st rely. And when with me the last 
And fatal moment comes, oh may I rest 

My weary head on couch of heavenly peace, 
And join with thee and angel hosts in praise 


To our Redeemer—God. RINALDO. 








MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
NO. XXXIV. 


Original, 


EFFECTS OF LITERATURE UPON MORALS. 


The power of man over the physical world is traly aston- 
ishing. Nature seems to feel her in‘eriority to him and ac- 
|| knowledge the rightfulness of his dominion. She opens her 
i varied departments for his inspection and lays her costly treas- 
ures at his feet. She unlocks before him her long-closed Ar- 
cana and invites him to an acquaintance with her mysteries. 
She listens to the voice of his command, and submits to his 
| wishes with implicit deference. Through the influence of the 
‘physical sciences man has emphatically become “lord of the 
lower world”’—re-establishing the throne which the fall weak- 
- \ened; ruling the diferent elements, and making them con- 
Breakfast in Orleans—Marm, what do you charge for a \tribute to the advancement of his happiness and the promo. 
| tion of his business. Such is his power over Nature. How 
‘Why if you have corn beans and cabbage, it will be five || more than magical—how truly wonderful! Who that has seen 
its mighty operations, has not had his ideas of the native 
strength of mind greatly enlarged? Who, as he has gazed 
upon its miraculous achievements, has not, at the same time, 
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lamented that the ability which can produce effects so grand, 
useful and lasting should ever become an instrument to destroy 
good and accomplish evil? | 





Not more remarkable is man’s influence over the physical | 
than the moral world. Here he has the most expanded and | 
glorious field for the display of his attributes. Here he 7 
ills to correct aud derangements to regulate, which give am- 
ple scope for the exhibition of his illustrious qualities. Cor- | 
responding with the brilliancy of the theatre which the moral | 
world presents before him, are his talents. They even sway | 
a stronger sceptre over it than they do over the inanimate | 
economy. i] 

Among the instruments which operate upon the moral world | 
through the agency of man, literature stands pre-eminent. | 
Could we witness all its effects—could we trace it from the } 
press till it has fallen into the last hand—could we accompany | 
it as it passes through the orders of society and instils its | 
spirit into numberless bosoms, we might be prepared to esti-| 
mate the power of this agent. Partial as our observation of | 
it is, we can only form an imperfect idea of it. Literature is | 
an organ of communication between mind and mind. It is a' 
channel by which spirit communes with spirit—a means by | 
which the thoughts of others find an access to our intellects | 
and become our thoughts—by which the feelings which have | 
been awakened in other bosoms are transferred or kindled in 
our own. The pen of the literary man isa formidable weapon | 
—one that may be used in favor of virtue or vice. Far more | 
potent than the wand of the fairy, it can open the internal eye | 
and cure moral diseases. It is the true philosopher’s stone, | 
that converts whatever it touches. Should it not be conse- 
erated to worthy ends it becomes a source of serious injury, 
and scatters, upon the winds of heaven, their baleful malaria | 
that poisons all with which it comes in contact. Do conver- 
satiun and example have an influence over us? Much stronger 
is that influence when it approaches us in the form of litera- | 
ture, adorned with all the flowing graces of style, and ren- 
dered enchanting by the gloss and beauty which genius never | 
fails to throw around it. It addresses us with a voice that | 
mere action does not utter. 





| 
! 








Taste relaxes our watchfulness 
and, removing the barrier that should ever oppose the ingress 
of evil, clears a pathway for the entrance of the polluting visi- || 
tant. Music overcame Argus, and taste, when used as a ve- 


| 
| 
| 


into the heart, too often succeeds. It is the sensitive part of 
our constitution that literature aims to affect. It speaks to | 





|adapted to accomplish the intended design. 
hicle for impure sentiments and emotions to gain admission || 





STANZAS. 


Original. 








Spirit of beauty! in the deep blue eye 

Of her I love, thou dwellest, throned in light: 
Like some pure seraph hovering in the sky, 

When earth is hushed in sleep, and baliny night 
Sheds her bland influence o’er one half the globe, 
Mautling itz crimes and virtues ’neath her starry robe. 


Spirit of beauty! in the heart whose fears, 
And hopes, are centered in the temple trail 

Where thon art shrined; and may’st, perchance for yeats, 
Remain: should not the hand of death prevail, 

And hurl thee from thy pedestal—thou hast 

A votary; and a worship which through time may last. 


A votary, and a worship. and a shrine 

Such as e’en Cypress could not boast, when blazed 
Her alters numberless; and the rich wine 

Of Chios warmed the youthful heart, and raised 
The spirit of the Greek to love and thee: 
Flinging a garland o’er his wild idolatry. 


His was a worship which might chain the sense 
With silken fetters; and a pastime make 

Of that which is a duty:—evidence 
Of its own truth it needed not to wake 

His soul te action; but entwined around 

The heart, and chained the senses as it wound. 


Well might he worship!—who does not when youth 
And beauty claim a lover’s ardent sigh: 
And lips are guileless, breathing naught but truth, 
And this one wish, ‘with her to live—to die!’ 
With her—the object of our first—last, luve; 
She who has kindled that eternal fire, 
Whose light is ever stolen from above, 
And may not with the life it warms expire.. 


Medora! thou hast kindled it, and now. 


May see where it hath scathed my burning brow. 3. T. B, 


MY FRIEND'S FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Original. 








Providence has many ways of bringing men to a knowledge 
of the truth. No plan is universally pursued. Different in- 


/struments are employed to evince the variety of the wisdom 


and the might of the power of God, all, however, admirably 
Did He wish to 
illuminate the mind and change the heart of a Saul? He did 


lit by the display: of his wonder-working energy. Did He de- 





the imagination. It touches where a touch is most easily | 
made and longest felt, viz: in the heart. While science has 
to do with the stronger powers of our nature, it storms our 
castle—if we may be allowed the figure—in its most vulnera- 
ble part. | 
What say facts on this subjects? Go back to the instruc- || 
tive past. Were the morals of Greece uninfluenced by her | 
literature? May we not read in her moral character its na- 
ture? Descend to later timzs. Did not the literary produc- 
tions of Addison tend to the improvement of the morals of his 
day? Was there no vital power in his expositions of vice and 
pleas for virtue? Did he do nothing to purify the moral at- 
mosphere of his country—to correct its taste and elevate its 
feelings? We will not reply. From thousands of hearts the 
answer has long since wrang out. "Tis heard in the blessings 
that gratitude has poured upon its head—’tis seen in the holy | 





radiance that encircles his memory. 

Certain, then, as is this truth, that literature affects morals, 
may we not be excused for again insisting upon the necessity 
of a pure literature? Can we consent that this engine shall 
be in the hands of the unprincled and irreligious?’ Can we 
consent that this lever that moves the moral world shall be 
worked by those who care not for the happiness and virtue of 
their race? We hope to see the period when morality and 
religion, like the cherubims that guarded the entrance to the 
tree of life, will stand at the gates of an intellectual Eden, 
and prevent the entrance of such persons intoit. Their hands 
will destroy all its glory—their breath, tainted with sin and 
more foul than miasma, will wither all its beauty. 





A.A. L, 


History has been often compared to an old almanac; in our 
estimation it bears a greater resemblance to an old play-bill. 
The names of the actors are there, and the names of their per- 
formances} with a puff preliminary about unexampled success, 
and shouts of admiration; but the life and lineaments are 
absent—the green curtain down, the lights extinguished, and 
the audience dispersed. 





There is an interesting analogy between birds and fishes. 








sire to reprove an erring Peter? He made use of an insig- 


jnificant agent. To some he speaks in a voice of startling 
| thunder; to others in the mellow tones of love. One he re- 
covers from the ruin of sin by the harsh manifestations of his 
severity; another by the gentle visitations of his subduing 
mercy. Dissimilar as these instruments may be, of one thing 
we may rest assured—they all proceed from one source; that 
source the uubounded goodness of our Maker. 

I heard a friend, some time since, relate the cause of his 
\change of life, which struck me as being somewhat singular. 
It was substantially the following: 

In company with others he had been nightly watching at 
the bedside of a dying old man. Though they had been ex- 


hausted by fatigue and loss of rest, they concluded to attend |, 


him through another night, supposing that it would finish his 
mortal existence. They were not mistaken in their calcula- 
tions; for that night he breathed his last. 

This man was a confirmed infidel. Long ere his sickness 
he had imbibed the principles of Hume and Paine. They had 
fallen in exactly with his own views, and particularly did they 
please him because it was just such a system as corrupt “flesh 
and blood” demanded—just such a scheme as passion and ap- 
petite desired, permitting him to display conscience to consult 
his own gratification and to sacrifice the peace and happiness 
of others at the abominable altar of his own will. No won- 
der that such a system has found so many admirers. Who 


would be an infidel if it were not for his depravity? Who}, 


would renounce so excellent a system as Christianity if sin 
did not impel him so to,do? 

My friend saw this infidel gradually sink into sleep of death. 
He watched him as he quit his hold upon the world—as be 
resigned his life. And what did he observe? Did he see him 


wrestling in prayer for a preparation to eternity? Did he hear | 


the low sigh and behold the tear of penitence gather in his 
closing eye? No, no; he witnessed a perfect indifference. In 
his last moments he saw his opposition to the Bible. He be- 
held him summoning his departing strength to condemn re- 
ligion, and on his ghastly countenance saw the smile of scorn. 
Could it be possible that a man could evince such stoical hard- 
ness, sach amazing stupidity? What had blunted his feelings 
and deadened his sensibilities? He began to inqnire, “Is this 


Se 
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‘in this way to the departing soul? Does it destroy all anxiety 
for the future and all regard for the past?” Observation pointed 
jits finger to the expiring infidel and whispered, “Jt is so.” He 
thought of the death of other sceptics, and a still louder voice 
repeated, “Jt is so.” He remembers the Bible, and a yet more 
,emphatic voice declared, “Jt is so.” 
Simple as was this circumstance, it operated powerfully upon 
him. To see a man die in an unfit state, and yet to be cal. 
lous, rejecting the testimony of God and clinging to the mise- 
,rable system of infidelity—to see him step off the stage of 
\time, and yet persist in holding false opinions, it was more 
than he could bear. He was troubled and convicted. That 
‘hour the seed was sown. It fell upon “good ground,” and 
\immediately sprang up. That hour he renounced the world 
‘and turned his face Zionward. That hour was commenced a 
|work which time will be too short to finish—which shall be 
| consummated in heaven. 
Oh, when shall the race of Adam universally discountenance 

infidelity? When shall this volcano that has poured forth its 
idesolating stream cease to emit its lava? When shall it be 
| banished from the earth it has stained? We expect the period 
|yet to come. ‘The Bible warrants such a hope, and we gladly 
cherish it. May it come speedily. FLOARDO, 





BATTLE OF THE NILE. 

Of the naval battles between the English and the French, 
it may, for all who derive their historical knowledge through 
‘the English language, be said, as the lion in the fable says of 
the picture of a man conquering a lion, “the lions have no 
painters.” Our notions of English naval fights are all from 
English painters. In the last number of the Naval Maga. 
zine is a very interesting account, translated from a French 
narrative of the battle of the Nile, (or Aboukir,) where Lord 
Nelson annihilated the French fleet that was co-operating with 
Napoleon in his attempted conquest of Egypt. 

The whole account is full of interest. The following is an 
‘extract from it 

Brueys, on the deck of his ship, surrounded by a numerous 
staff, among whom were his flag captain, Casa Branca, and 
his police officer, (ordonnateur,) Joubert, watched from this 
elevated point all the events of the battle that were not con. 
cerned by the smoke. About twenty small arms-men, with 
the officers, were the only persons seen on the upper deck 
the weakness of the crew made it necessary to send all the 
other combatants to the lower deck guns. Notwithstanding 
\the danger was much increased by their comparatively isola- 
ted situation, Brueys, although wounded would not abandon 















it—there he was struck by a shot which nearly cut him in two; 
in this desperate situation he resisted all attempts to carry 
him to the apartinent for the wounded, pronouncing witha 
firm voice, these words, “Leave me here! a French admiral 
should die on his quarter-deck.” If this officer was guilty of 
some faults in tactics, were not his errors gloriously redeemed 
by the eclat of such a death?—The superior officers of both 
flects had been nearly all struck down. While Beveys died 
gloriously, Ducnayta and Neson were carried below woun- 
ded. 

Meanwhile the numerous losses which the French experien- 
‘ced, so far from discouraging our crews, served only to stim- 
‘ulate their valor; the fire of le Franklin and of l’Orient had 
at no time been so terrible as at the moment when they were 
deprived of the admirals whose flags they carried. The 
wound reccived by Casa Bianca redoubled the fury of the 
sailors of l’Orient; the English vessels, cannonadcd by the 
‘the centre of our line, began notwithstanding their number, 
to give way under the vigor of our defence. Victory hung 
‘over our flag, when the arrival of two new combatants disclos- 
‘ed to the centre what the cessation of the fire in the van had 

made us suspect, that the intrepidity displayed by our vessels 
‘in the desperate defence had served only to ennoble their fall. 

This first reverse was the sure passage to our flect of the 
defeat that they were to experience; deprived of the van, which 
had yielded after a most obstinate defence; the rear division 
abandoned to inaction, the centre seemed, by the vigor of its 
fire, to preserve the hope of trinmph which its first successes 
had inspired. 

_ The new comers, the van having struck, constructed their 
‘forces on the centre; this could not, however, more than 
\change the probability of success; the intrepidity of our sailors 
| was the same; and the fury of the action unabated; the same 
‘devotion and order in the batteries, the same enthusiasm and 
|heroism in the officers. ‘The captain of le Franklin, mortally 


| wounded risigned the command of his ship to captain Marti- 


NET, recommending him to congqeer or die. 
A sublime death awaited Petir Tuovats on board le Ton- 


/nant.. This. brave man wounded in many places, continued 


The fastest swimmers and fleetest fliers have bifureated tails, || the effect of infidelity? Does it eradicate the tender yettine) 
at. his post directing the combat; amidst the storm of iron |\ ~ 


for instance, the mackerel and the swallow. land kill every generous emotion? Does it sing its syren song’ 
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—. . ‘ : | 
which hurled around him he remained calm and undaunted— | 
his body mutilated, his legs and arms disabled by the shot, 
this sublime citizen seemed to survive himself to watch over 
the honor of his ship. Seated in a tub of bran, he succeeded | 

| 





in stopping the effusion of blood and by that means prolonged 

his life for some moments; it was from this heroic couch that 
with a firm though dying voice he enacted from his staff a | 
promise never to surrender his ship. “If the enemy,” said he || 
“attempts to carry us by boarding, swear to me, citizens, to 
to throw our flag and my corpse into the sea, that neither the || 
one nor the other may be soiled by the hands of the English.” || 
They swore, and he expired! | 
Meanwhile a new misfortune awaited our squadron; the up. || 
per deck of I’Orient, the men having been drawn from thence 
to supply the lower batteries, become the scene of a terrible 
conflagration; vain was the attempt to stop its ravages; the | 
poop and quarter and waist clothes having been newly painted 
offered food to the flames. And those who had abandoned 
their guns to contend with their new enemy, finding their ef- 
forts powerless, returned immediately to their peices, and 
while the flames ascended the shrouds, darted among the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cordage, embraced the masts and yards, entwined themselves | 
among the sales which they burnt from the gaskets, and float- || 
ed with the flag’s consuming them at the top of the mast, 
the cannon of the batteries thundering with new fury. 

The bay of Aboukir at this terrible moment presented a || 
frightful but splendid spectacle: the fleets whose destructive i 
melce had been a moment before concealed by the darkness || 
of the night, now showing on the dark ground of the heavens 
their crippled hulls and dishevelled masts, all reddened by the 
reverberations of the three decker in flames; the sea throwing || 
from its opaque waters livid and blody reflections, the coast 


“To my absent mother,” by Nina.—‘¢Stanzas,”? by M. 8S. Lovett. 


|send us the amounts due, they will greatly oblige us. 
| distance can readily remit by mail. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

— She 
sleeps beneath the wave,” by James HuNGERFORD, ESQ.—‘ Anacreon- 
tique,”? by the author of GERALDINE.—“To G.” by Maria, of Philadel- 
phia.—*‘Incidents from reul life,” will be published next week. 

“Jerry Simpce” is before us. He shall receive our respects, for we’ve no 
notion of having his mighty intellect much longer “poked in the dark.” 


| “Essay on Criticism,’? by ScRIBENDI, we rather think has been published 


before; if the writer will send his other manuscript, we will examine and 
decide, whether it shall appear in the Monument or not. 

Time and tide,”? may be an excellent thing for aught we know, but we 

* assure the author that we bave not been able to make out a single sen= 
tence. Aun intimacy with Mr. Goodwane would be of service. 

“Sketches and fragments” contain many excelleut remarks; the numbers re- 
ceived are defective, however, in composition, and in present form will 
not gain much credit for “The Dacres.” If they will prune them a little 
they might be published.—A few of the above forgot their postage. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 

We do not know any class of business men upon which the calamities 
of the times have pressea more closely than publishers. If our subscri- 
bers who have not yet settled their accounts will bear this in mind, and 
Subscribers at a 
Will they do it? 
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REWARDS OF LITERARY LABOR.—It is a matter of no little 


|astonishment, that at this day of enlightenment and in this 
\land of liberty, the labors of the man of literary attainments, 


for the benefit and improvement of his fellow men, should be 





covered with the burning tints of the conflagration, and !’Ore- 
ent herself in the midst of the fleet enveloped in flames, fires 
pouting from her batteries, while she poured on her enemies 
a shower of balls. 


bore towards I’Franklin ond I’Tonnant. The valor of these | 
two ships was unshaken in the midst of the carnage with 
which the fury of so many enemics had heaped their decks, 
the latter, however, covered with sparks and burning frag. 
ments, is forced to cut her cables to withdraw from the perils | 
threatened by the neighbordood of ]’Orient. Her example is 
immediately followed by l’Beurevx and the Murcure, who not, 
however, having taken the same precaution to prepare a second 


permitted to go unrewarded; and the astonishment is in some 


degree enhanced, when we discover that the advdtate and 


| champion of a really substantial and useful literature is neglec- 


ted, perhaps carefully avoided, while the writer of the lightest 


| fiction is preferred before him, and sometimes rewarded far be- 
The English vessels gave way before such an adversary, and 


yond his deserts. We have two celebrated cases of recent date 
which furnish a practical illustration and commentary upon 


|, the taste of the times. 


| It is said by the London correspondent of the New York 
Evening Star, that when Boz began the publication of the 
Pickwick papers, he was entirely unknown and all his living 
amounted to five guineas per week, which he obtained as re- 
porter for the Morning Chronicle. It was with some difficul- 


jty that ‘he procured publishers for his Pickwick papers, and 





anchor, grounded on the sand-banks of the coast. 

The Admiral’s ship still fought, though her masts embraced || 
by the flames, tottered to their fall; she gave to her compan- 
ions in arms an example of a glorious defence; the sailors of | 
l’Orient behaved in the face of fire as did the crew of le Ven- || 
geur in the face of the waters. When the flames took posses. | 
of the second deck, they retreated tothe lower deck, and con. | 
tinued to defend themselves with the same obsticacy; but the || 


conflagration pursued them to this new asylum; the cannon |, 


: | 
are once more loaded; a voice announces that the fire has || 


reached the gun room! the moment is extreme. While some | 


of the soldiers hastened to bring up such of the wounded as || “If this” says the editor of the New York Mirror, “is not | 


there might bea hope of saving, the last broadside burst from 
the battery, and its defenders, rushing through the ports leap. | 
ed into the sea. | 

The held of Orient was then witness to an act worthy to; 


crown this heroic catastrophe.—The young Casa Bitanca, |, 


when all was over, left the scene of combat, and hastened to) 
the apartment for the wounded, where his father was. There | 
was no hope of saving the life of this brave Captain. A sailor 
strove in vain to tear the child from the vessel about to he |) 
blown in the air. “No, no,” cricd he; throwing himself into 
the arms of his father, who, weeping would have repulsed him || 
“this is my place, father, Ict me die with you.” The sailor | 
fled the next moment a frightful explosion is heard, an im- 
mense column of fire is seen to rise in the air; every thing || 
seems enkindled by this dazzleing light; the fleet, the sea, the | 
shore, the desert, and then all relapses into obscurity and si- 
lence: nothing is now scen but the dim flashing which so|) 
much light leaves in the eyes, and nothing is heard but a dull || 
tinkling, the noise of the fragments, and the splashing of the 
cannon, as having been thrown towards the heavens, they fell | 
one by one into the sea. The two ficets struck with stupor, ! 
seemed for the moment to forget the battle and it was || 
near a quarter of an hour after this catastrophe before it was |, 
renewed. 





The papers have so long amused themselves with notices | 
of tall-men, that bipeds of that class are pretty much used up. 
Next comes the short ones. We have heard of a man so | 


short that he could'nt reach high enough to button his own 
jacket. | 





‘to a million of dollars. 


|ten pounds per month was all he could get for the first issue, 


| the second or third number so increased the popularity of the 
| work as to increase his income to seventy pounds a month; a 

| subsequent increase in the demayd, again caused an improve- 
|ment upon the price, and the publishers agreed with the wri- 


|ter to give him half the profits, and date the bargain from the 


first issue; he now reecives about three thousand pounds per 
annum for the Pickwick papers alone; besides this, he gets 
pounds a year for editing Bentley’s Misccllany, and twenty 
guineas per sheet for all he may write for it. 


turning a very populaf name to very good account, I know 
not what is.” And verily we think so too. 
papers are intended solcly to amuse, and their circulation is 
unbounded. 

Our readers may form their own opinion of the matter, 
when they compare with this, the following letter from Noah 
Webster of New Haven, dated August 10th, 1837, addressed 
to the editor of the Boston Recorder: 

“As we frequently sce statements in the public prints re- 


two guineas a column for *Watkins Tottle,” and one thousand | 


The Pickwick | 
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I contracted with the governor’s secretary, John Porter, esq.» 
to transcribe it, and paid him his price. I then procured the 
work to be published at my own risk, and the copies were all 
sold, but I received not a cent of profit. 

“In collecting materials for a History of Pestilential Dis- 
ease, a work undertaken when the yellow fever was desolat- 
ing our cities, I was under the necessity of visiting the libra- 
ries of Harvard and Yale College, and the Logonion library 
in Philadelphia, for books which were not to be found in New- 
York, where I then resided. I received from the elder Dr. 
Ward a severe rebuke for undertaking such a work, I not 
being a medical man. 

“After a year’s labor, I published the work at my own ex- 
pense, and sold copies enough to pay the printers; but received 
no remuneration for my labor and other expenses. The work 
was republished in England, but at a loss. 

“This work excited little notice for thirty years. But one 
instance of attention to it may be mentioned. In 1813 and 
1814, a fatal fever prevailed in Talbot county, Maryland. Dr. 
Emalls Martin, of Easton, finding the usual remedies failed 
of success, changed his practice in consequence of attending 
to my doctrines respecting epidmics, and saved his patients. 
This he acknowledged. 

“But the cholera awakened attention to this bvok both in 
England and the United States; the ablest physicians now ad- 
mitting that this disease has verified my opinions. 

“My large dictionary, and the preparatory studies, cost me 
twenty year’s labor. When I commenced, I was fifty years 
old, and had begun to wear spectacles. My funds were not 
adequate to the object; but I imported a few books which 
were indispensable. I applied to men of great wealth for as- 
sistance, but received none from them. A few friends, how- 
ever, lent me aid a short time when my own resources failed. 
My expenses during the exceution of this work must have 
been at least twenty-thousand dollars, not including those of 
a voyage to Europe. The sales will never reimburse me. 

“When this work was finished, it was difficult to find a pub- 
lisher. The bookseller, who undertook the publication, could 
find none of the trade in our large cities who would take a 
share in the enterprise; and he could not put the work to press 
till I had endorsed his note to a bank for two thousand dol. 
lars. 

“The first edition has been long since exhausted, and the work 
is often called for; but my efforts to find a’ publisher have 
hitherto failed ; and I have no means of supplying the demand 
except to authorize the importation of copies of the English 
reprint. 

“I have on hand a manuscript sufficient to make a small 
quarto volume. This is a synopsis of the principal words in 
twenty languages, arranged in classes under the same radical 
letters. This work was compiled during my preparation of 
| the dictionary, and the materials sought by a new course of 
researches, and in exploring a field never before attempted. It 
would probably throw much light on the history and connec- 
| tion of languages, but no bookseller will publish it, as the sales 
| would not reimburse him. Dr. Julius, the agent of the 
| King of Prussia, when in this country, urged me to send the 





manuscript to Europe, saying that any of the literary socie- 
ties in Germany or Berlin would readily publish it. But this 
| cannot he done, as the work must be printed under my own 
inspection. N. WEBSTER.” 


KnickerBockeR.— We have received through Messrs. Rich- 
|| ards & Brother, the number of this magazine for September, 
and with the exception of two papers, find it equal to the 
| promises made in the prospectus of the tenth volume. We 


| Specting American literature, the press, and the number of) /must be allowed to doubt the utility of publishing such pro- 


publications proceeding from it, intended probably to show 


||the progress of improveiment in the United States, I beg you || 
|and the public to pardon the egotism of my short story, show- 


ing what difficulties an author may have to encounter. 
“When I first proposed, in 1783, to publish a small elemen- 
|tary book for teaching children to read, I found two persons | 


}only who gave the least encouragement of success. These 


were the late Judge Trumbull and Joel Barlow. I was obliged | 


to print and publish the books at my own risk, and became | 
| responsible for the expense, which was more than I was worth. 
“The sales of the book have amounted to fifteen millions 
of copies; and the value of the materials and work which the 
| manufacture of it has furnished to mechanics, must have risen 
Plagiarists, who have copied and 
published my improvements, have diminished my profits one | 
quarter, or one-third, and I have been able to obtain little} 
more than a subsistence for my family. | 
“In 1788, I found, in the family of the first governor 
| Trumbull, the manuscript of gov. Winthrop’s Journal. De- 
|| sirous of bringing that valuable document before the public 


|| ductions as the first part of “Editing and other matters” and 
\“The chief of his tribe;” the latter article being a detail of 





|sneh common place transactions in the history of a very com- 
/mon loafer, as would obtain no credit for a creditable litera. 
ture. We believe this is the first time we have had occasion 
‘to say ought against any thing we have read in the Knicker- 
bocker, and it is with great unwillingness, but from a sense 
of duty we now point out what we think unworthy the pages 
of so popular a favorite. 


| 





\| 
i! 


American Montry.—In the issue for September the annouce. 
ment is made, that hereafter this magazine will assure a politi- 
||cal stand, and advocate the cause of Whig principles. We 
| 'regret exceedingly, that a work of such sterling worth, so 
long conducted with unsurpassed ability, should become the 
| patron and advocate of party politics, thus ministering to-the 

fevered excitement, which is agitating and doing so much in- 

|jary to our country. Messrs. Hoffman and Bird will couduct 
| the literary department as heretofore, and Park Benjamin will 
lene the political department. 
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nearly all original, and containing some most excellent peices 


The publisher has received the aid of many eminent writers, 
the names of several of whom, will be found in the present / 
issue. The Lady’s Book has won its way to favor, and we 
doubt not but that a liberal and discerning community will | 


appreciate its worth, and sustain it accordingly. Published by 
L. A. Godey, sepepeinenes 


LINES. 


“She is not dead, but sleepeth,’? 


Original. 
It is but sleep, my mother dear, 
That buws thy lowly head— 
I stood beside the mournful bier, 
And on thy pale cheek dropp’d a tear,— 
Motber thou art not defd. 


‘Tis gentle sleep, my mother dear, 
That soothes thy aching head; 

In midnight dreams thou still art near, 

I feel thy sainted presence near,— 
And cannot think thee dead. 


Deep is thy sleep, my mother blest, 
Thy spirit now has fled, 

The lowly sod is on thy breast, 

And angels guard thy sacred rest, — 
Mother thou art not dead. 


But thou art gone, my mother dear, 
And to thy God art wed; 
And He, whom thou did’st worship here, 
Will wipe away the orphan’s tear,— 
Mother thou art not dead. 


And thou wilt wake, my mother dear— 
There is a promise given, 

Where not the shadow of a fear, 

Shall dim with clouds thy radiaut sphere,— 
They never weep in heaven. 





THE CREOLE VILLAGE. 
1 Sketch from a Steamboat. 
BY W. IRVING. 


In traveling about our motely country, I am often remind- 
ed of Ariosto’s account of the moon, in which the good palla- 
din Astolpho found every thing garnered up that had been 
lost on earth. So I am apt to imagine that many things lost 


Lapy’s Boox.—The number for ‘September is before us, 


||on a distant excursion, the longest they had ever made, as | 
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patriarchal sway in all matters of public and private import, 
law. 


gain, and rage for improvement, which keeps our people con- 
|tinually on the move, and our country towns incessantly in a 
state of transition. There the magic phrases, ‘town lots,’ ‘wa- 
privileges,’ ‘railroads,’ and other comprehensive and soul stir- 
|ring words, from the speculator’s vocabulary, are never heard. 
The residents dwell in the same houses in which their fathers 
dwelt, without thinking of enlarging or modernizing them, | 
or pulling them down and turning them into granite stores. 
They suffer the trees under which they have been born, and 


them down, they might open new streets, and put money in 
their pockets. Ina word the almighty dollar, that great ob- 
ject of universal devotion throughout our land, seems to have 
no genuine devotees in these peculiar villuges; and unless 
some of its missionaries penetrate there, and erect banking 


the inhabitants may remain in their present state of contented 
poverty. 

In descending one of our large western rivers in a steam 
boat, I met with two worthies of this village, who had been 


they seldom ventured far from home. One was the great man | 
or grané signior of the village; not that he enjoyed any legal | 
privileges or power there, every thing of the kind having been || 


A few aged.n men, , who have grown grey on their hereditary tium of the place; spor tsman, schoolmaster, ‘and land surveyor, 
acres, and are of the good old colonial stock, exert a kind of | He could sing, dance, and above all, play on the fiddle, an in- 


| played in infancy, to flourish undisturbed; though by cutting | 


houses and other pious shrines, there is no knowing how long | 












valuable accomplishment in one of these old French creole vil. 


their opinions are considered as oracular and their word is || lages, for the inhabitants have an hereditary love for balls and 


|| fetes; if they work but little, they dance a great deal, and a 


The inhabitants, moreover, have none of the eagerness of | fiddle is the joy of their hearts. 


What had sent Compere Martin traveling with the grand 
| signior I could not learn; he evidently looked up to him With 
| great deference, and was assiduous in rendering him petty 
attentions; from which I concluded that he lived at home upon 
|the crumbs which fell from his table. .He was gayest when 
‘out of his sight; and had his song and joke when forward 
among the deck passengers; but altogether, Compere Martin 
was out of his element when on board of a steamboat. He 
was quite another being, I am told, when at home in his own 
village. 

Like his opulent fellow traveller, he too had his canine fol. 
| lower and retainer-—and one suited to his different fortunes— 
|one of the civilest, homebred, most unoffending little dogs in 
|the world. Unlike the lordly mastif, he seemed to think he 
| had no right on board of the steamboat; if you did but look 
hard at him, he would throw himself upon his back, and lift 
| up his legs, as if imploring mercy. 

At table he took his seat at a little distance from his mas- 


|ter, not with the bluff and confident air of the mastif, but 


quietly and diffidently—his head on one side, with one ear 
dubiously slouched, the other hopefully cocked up; the under 
teeth projecting above the upper, his eye wistfully following 
each morsel that went into his master’s mouth. 

If Compere Martin should now and then venture to abstract 





done away when the province was ceded by France to the’ 
United States. His sway over his neighbors was merely one | 
of custam and conviction, and out of deference to his family. | 
Besides he was worth full fifty thousand dollars, an amount | 


| . . . . 
almost equal, in the imagination of the villagers, to the trea- | 


sures of king Solomon. 
This very substantial old gentleman, though of the third or | 
fourth generation in this country, retained the true gallic | 
stamp of feature and peculiarity of deportment, and remind- 
ed me of one of those provincial potentates, the important 
man of a petty arrondizement, that are to be met in the re- } 
mote parts of France. He was of a large frame, a ginger.) 
bread complexion, strong features and eyes that stood like | 


in the cld world, are treasured up and perpetuated. in the new; || glass knobs, and as he frequently regaled from a gold snuff. | i 


having been continued from generation to generation, since 
the early days of the colonies. A European antiquary, there- 
fore, curious in his researches after the ancient and almost 


obliterated customs aud usages of his country, would do well || huge mouth in a continual grin. This was evidently a privi- | 
to put himself upon the track of some early band of emigrants, || leged servant, and one that had grown up and grown old with 


box, and occasionally blew with a colored handkerchief, until 
it sounded like a trumpet. 
He was attended by an old negro as black as ebony, with a i 





follow them across the Atlantic, and rummage among their || him. 


descendants on our shores. 

In the phraseology of New England might be found many 
an old English phrase, long since obsolete in the parent coun- 
try; with some quiant relics of the roundheads; while Virginia 
cherishes peculiarities characteristic of the days of Elizabeth 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In the same way the sturdy yeomanry of New Jersey and 


He was dressed in creole style—with white jacket and 


|the houses were in the ancient S 


a mouthful from his plate, to give to his humble companion, 
it was edifying to see with what diffidence the exemplary lit- 
tle animal would take hold with the tip of his teeth, as if he 
had almost rather not, or was fearful of taking too great a 
liberty. And then with what decorum would he eat it! How 
| many efforts would he make in swallowing it, as if it stuck to 


‘his throat; with what daintiness would he lek his lips; and 


then with what an air of thankfulness would he resume his 


seat, with his teeth once more projecting beyond his nose, and 
|an eye of humble expectation fixed on his master. 


It was late in the afternoon when the steamboat stopped at 
the village which-was the residence of our fellow voyagers. 
It stood on the high banks of the river, and bore traces of hay- 
‘ing been a frontier trading post. There were the remains of 
the stockades which once preiennen it from the Indians, and 
panish and French colonial 
taste, the place having been successively under the denomina- 
of both those nations, prior to the cession of Louisiana to 


| the United States. 


The arrival of the signior of fifty thousand dollars, and his 








trowsers, a stiff shirt collar that threatened to cut off his ears, 
a bright madros handkerchief tied round his head, and large 
gold ear-rings. He was the politest negro I met in a wide 
western tour; and that is saying a great deal, for excepting | 


| . . 
'|ed forward to as an event in the village. 


the Indians, the negroes are the most gentlemanlike person- || 


‘hnmble companion, Compere Martin, had evidently been look- 
Numbers of men, 
| women and children, white, yellow, black, were collected on 
the river bank; most of them clad in old fashioned French gar- 
ments, and their heads decorated with colored handkerchiefs, 





ages one meets in those parts. It is true they differ from the | or white nightcaps. The moment the steamboat came within 


Indians in being a little extra polite and complimentary. He | sight and hearing, there commenced a waving of handker- 





Pennsylvania keep up many usages fading away in ancient 
Germany; while many an ancient broad bottomed custom, 
nearly extinct in venerable Holland, may be found flourishing 
in pristine vigor and luxuriance in some of the orthodox 


was also one of the merriest; and here, too, the negroes, how- || chiefs, and a screaming and bawling of greetings and saluta- 
ever we may deplore their unhappy condition, have the advan- | tions, and felicitations which baflle all description. 

tage of their masters. The whites in general are too freeand'| The old gentleman of fifty thousand dollars was received 
prosperous, to be merry. The cases of maintaining their) by a train of relatives and friends, and children, whom he 








Dutch villages stili lingering on the banks of the Mohawk and 
the Hudson. 

In no part of our country, however, are the customs and 
peculiarities imported from the old world kept up with more 
fidelity than in the poverty stricken towns of Spanish and 
French origin that border the rivers of ancient Louisiana.— 
Their population is generally made up of the decendants of 
those nations, married and interwoven together, and occasion- 
ally crossed with a slight dash of the Indian. The French 
character, however, floats on top, as from its buoyant quali- 





ties it is sure to do, whenever it forms a particle, however 
small, of an intermixture. 

In these serene and dilapidated villages, art and nature 
seem to stand still, and the world forgets to turn round. The || 
revolutions that distract other parts of this mutable planet, | i 
reach not here or pass over it unobserved. The inhalitants | 
are deficient in that public spirit which extends itself beyond 
the horizon, and imparts trouble and perplexity from all quar-| 
ters in newspapers In fact newspapers are almost unknown 
in these regions, and as French is the current language the 
inhabitants have little community of opinion with their repub- 
lican neighbors.—They retain their old habits of passive obe- 
dience te the laws of government, as though they still lived 
under the sway of colonial commandants, instead of being part 
and parcel of the sovereign people, and having a voice in pub- 
lic legislation. 


rights and liberties and of adding to their wealth, engross all | | kissed on each cheek; and who formed a procession in the rear 
their thoughts, and dry up all the moisture of their souls. | with a legion of domestics of all ages, followed him to a large 
Besides this African domestic, the signior of the village | | and old fashioned French nouse, that domineered over the 
had another no less privileged attendant. This was a huge | village. 
dog of the mastif breed, with a deep hanging mouth, that||) His black velvet-de-chambre, in white jackct and trowscers 
gave an air of surely gravity to his physiognomy. He walk-|) and gold ear-rings was met on the shore by a boon, though 
ed about the cabbin with the air of a dog perfectly at home, || rustic companion, a tall negro fellow, with a long, good hu- 
and who had paid for his passage. At dinner he took his seat || mored, horse-face, which stood out in strong relief from be- 
beside his master, giving him a glance now and then out of | neath a narrow-brimmed straw hat, stuck on the back of his 
the corner of his eye, that bespoke confidence that he would jhead. The explosions of laughter of these two varicties on 
not be forgotten. Nor was he—every now and then a huge | first meeting with each other, and exchanging compliments, 
morsel was thrown to him, peradventure the half picked leg || were enough to electtily the whole country round. 
of a fowl, which he would receive with a snap that sounded | The most hearty reception, however, was that giver to the 
like the spring of a steel strap—one gulp, and all was down; |Compere Martin. Every body, young and old, hailed him be- 
and a glance of the eye told his master he was ready for ano.'| fore he got to land.—Every body had a joke for Conipere. 
ther consignment. || Martin, and Compere Martin had a joke for every body. Soon 
The other village worthy, traveling in company with this || his little dog appeared to partake of his popularity, and be 
signior, was of a totally different stamp. He was small thin, | | carressed by every hand. Indeed he was quite a different an- 
and weasea-faced, sucli as Frenchmen are apt to be represen-|| imal the moment he touched land. Here he was at home, 
ted in carcature, with a bright, squirrel-like eye, and a gold|| here he was of consequence. He barked, he leaped; he frisk- 
ring in his ear. His dress was flimsy, and sat loosely on his | ed about his old friends, and then would skim round the place 
frame, and he had altogether the look of one with but little | in a wide circle, as if mad. 
coin in his pocket. Yet, though one of the poorest, I was as. | I traced Compere Martin and his dog to their home. It 
sured he was one of the most popular personages in his native || was an old runious Spanish house, of large dimensions, with 
village. verandas overshadowed by ancient elms. The house had 
Compere Martin, as he was commonly called, was the fac-\| probably been the residence in old times of the Spanish com- 
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mandant. In one wing of this crazy but aristocratic abode, 
was nestled the family of my fellow traveller; the poor devils 
are apt to be magnificently clad and sodged in the cast off 
clothes and abandoned palaces of the great and wealthy. 

The arrival of Compere Martin was welcomed by a legion 








of women and children, and mongrel curs, and as poverty and | 


gayety generally go hand in hand among the French and 
their decendents, the crazy mansion soon resounded with loud 
gossip and light-hearted laughter. 

As the steamboat paused a short time at the village, I took | 
occasion to stroll about the place. Most of the houses were | 
in the French taste, with casements and ricketty verandas, 
but most of them in flimsy and ruinous condition. All the | 
wagons, ploughs, and other utensils about the place, were of 
ancient and inconvenient Gallic construction, such as had 
been brought from France, in the primitive days of the colony | 
The very looks of the people remind me of the villages of| 
France. 

AsI passed one of the houses the hum of the spinning 
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er, and nobler (in extraction I mean) and handsomer than 
David, but n’importe, there was a kind of frank-heartedness 
|| about my friend, that could not fail to carry him somewhere 
near the heart of his discerning mistress, even if an emperor 
| had been his rival. 
The young lady in question hit upon a project to put the 
characters of her lovers to atest. She had come across a poor 
| widow with a family in distress, in one of her benevolent ex- 
| cursions, and the idea occurred to her that it would be a good 
| opportunity to ascertain the stuff her lovers’ hearts were made || 
‘of. Letters were forthwith indited, setting forth the good wo- || 
| man’s tale, and forwarded to the different gentlemen in the 
| widow’s name, requesting and answer and assistance. 
| The first reply was a lecture on idleness and begging, and 











concluded with the information that the writer was not accus- 
This was from 


| 
tomed to give to those he did not know. 


$10,000 a year!’ The second advised her to apply to some be- 
nevolent societies whose duty it was to relieve those who were || 
j truly in want. This was from one who had a great reputa- 





wheel came issuing forth, accompanied by a scrap of a song, 
which a girl was singing as she sat at her labor. It was an} 


old French chanson, that I have heard many a time among | 


the peasantry of Languedoc; an the sound of it brought many 
a bright and happy sceene to my remembrance. It was 
doubtless an ol d traditional song, brought over by the French 
emigrants, and handed down fiom generation to generation. 

Half a dozen young lasses emerged from the adjacent dwel- 
lings, reminding me, by their light step and gay custom, of 
scenes in ancient France, where taste and dress come natural 
to every class of females. The trim bodice and colored petti. 
coat, and little apron, with its pockets to receive the hands 
when in attitude for conversation; the colored handkerchief 
wound tastefully round the head, with a coquetish knot perk- 
ing above one ear; and then the neat slipper and tight drawn 
stocking with its braid of narrow riband embracing the ankle 
It is from this 
ambush that Cupid sends his most enticing arrows. 


where it peeps from its mysterious curtain. 


While I was musing upon the recollections thus accidental- 
ly summoned up, I heard the sound of a fiddle from the man- 
sion of Compere Martin, the signal no doubt for a joyeus gath- 
ering. I was disposed to turn my steps thither, and witness the 
festivities of one of the very few villages that I met with in 
my tour, that was yet poor enough to be merry; but the bell 
of the steamboat summoned me to re-embark. 

As we left the shore, I cast back a wistful eye upon the 
moss-grown roofs and ancient elms of the village, and prayed 
that the inhabitants might long retain their happy ignorance, 
their absence of all enterprise and improvement, their respect 
for the fiddle, and their contempt for the almighty dollar. 
I fear, however, my prayer is doomed tobe of no avail. Ina 
little while the steamboat whirled me to an American town, 
just springing into bustling and prosperous existence. 

he surrounding forest has been laid ont in town lots, 
frames of wooden buildings were rising from among stumps 
and burnt trees. The place already boasted of a court-house, 
a jail, and two banks, all built of pine boards on the model of 
Grecian temples. There were rival hotels, rival churches, and 
rival newspapers—together with the usual number of judges, 
and generals, and govorners; not to speak of doctors by the 
dozen, an lawyers by the score. 

The place, I was told, was in an astonshing carcer of im- 
provement, with a canal, and two rail-roads in embryo. Lots 
doubled in price every week; and every body was growing 
richer.—The community however was torn to picces by new 
doctrines in religion and in political economy, there were 


camp meetings, and agrarian mectings; and an election was | 


at hand, which, it was expected, would throw the whole coun- 
try into a paroxysm. 

Alas! with such an enterprising neighbor, what is to become 
of the poor little Creole Village? 


A TEST CF BENEVOLENCE, 
A SHORT BUT 


TRUE STORY. 


©The band that wiped 





y the tear of want, 


; 


Were his, and blessings followed him.’ 


The heart that melted at another’s woe, } 


tion for benevolence—who had taken a leading part in several 
charitable associations, and whose pharisaical liberality had || 
been blazoned in the Gazette. 
| ested as he was in the success of institutions, he displayed a 
| of their hands. 
| kind of a fellow—enclosed her a $5 bill with his compliments. 
| Several took no notice of the good woian’s petition. But 





It was from David—from $800 a year—and I 
It spoke of the 


ent feelings. 
need not say, like himself kind, consoling. 


The lady thought that, inter- |) 


very commendable reluctance about taking the business out || 
A thing from a good hearted and a generous || 


there was another answer whicli the lady read with far differ- || 


¢ 


AND THE ARTS. 








BY COWPER- 


The green house is my summer seat; 

My shrubs displac’d from that retreat 
Enjoy’d thee open air; 

Two Goldfinches, whose sprightly song, 

Had been their mutual solace long, 
Liv’d happy pris’ners there. 


They sang as blithe as finches sing, 

That flutter loose on golden wing, 
And frolic where they list; 

Strangers to liberty, ’tis true, 

But that delight they never knew 
And therefore never miss’d. 


But nature works in every breast, 

With force not easily suppress’d; 
And dick felt some desires, 

That after many an efort vain, 

Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between his wires. 


The open windows seem’d t’ invite 
The freemen toa farewell flight: 

But Tom was still confined: 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
| Was much too gen’rous and sincere, 
To leave his friend behind. 


So settling on his cage, by play, 

And chirp, and kiss he seemed to say, 
You must not live alone— 

Nor would he quit that chosen stand, 

Till I, with slow and cautious hand, 
Return’d him to his own. 


O ye who never taste the joys 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise, 





writer’s narrow means, and also of the principles he had 


adopted, of never giving unless persuaded of the worthiness || 
of the object, and concluded by requesting an interview.— || 


“If? said he, “I find myself otherwise unable to afford the 
assistance you require, I trust I ma'y be of service in interest- 
ing others in your behalf.” 

Nor was this profession. 
fore the widow found herself comfortably located in a thriv- 
ing little business, commenced by the recommendation, and 


For it was but a few wecks be- 


carried on by the aid of a friend. 

genuine scripture style. There was no sounding of trumpets 
—and the right hand knew not the doings of the left. 
his lady-love was a silent observer of his conduct, and he re- 
ceived many a kind glance from that quarter, of which he lit 
tle suspected the cause. She began to think that the homage 
of a spirit like his was not to be despised: and she felt some- 
thing very much like a palpitation of the heart, as she ques- 

" tioned herself respecting his intention. 

Such was the train of thought which was one evening, as 
is often the case, interrupted by a call from the very person | 
who had been its cause. 
and yet David lingered. 
thought he, “and good as she is beautiful. 
mine?” <A cloud came over his features, and he gat a tnenibat'| 


“She is a most fascinating creature,” 
Can she ever be | 


“This suspense must be ended,” he at length 
thought. He started as the clock told eleven. 

“You will certainly think me insufferably tedious,” said he | 
with a faint smile, “but I have been so pleasantly engaged as} 


in silence. 


to think no more of time. And the sin of this trespass upon 
| the rules of good breeding, must lie at your door.—Besides I 


have lengthened this visit,” he continued after a pause, “under 


And all this was done in || 


3ut || 


Hour after hour passed by that night, || 


Fandango, ball, and rout! 
Blush when I tell you how a bird, 
A prison with a friend preferr’d, 
To liberty without. 





| JUBA, 

Juba, in the August No. of the Knickerbocker, the first of 
a series under the title of “The Backwoods;’ is an admirable 
|story. As a specimen of its style, take the following escape 
of a negro servant from a British guard who were stationed 
| around the plantation of his master and ‘young missis,’ during 
the old war: 
| ‘His first attempt to glide off unperceived, was frustrated 
| by the sentinels, who with presented arms bade him stand 
|back. He then returned to the house, and taking on his head 
|a large water-bucket, proceeded, carelessly whistling, to a 
|spring on the edge of the cleared land. It was situated near 
‘the crest of a small hill, which, thoagh open and cleared upon 
|one side, was upon the other covered with forest, interlaced 
| with the thousand wild vines and thick bushes which form 
the undergrowth of our wocds. Here, too, a sentinel had 
| been placed, and our friend Juba advanced dancing up the 
|ascent, swaying his body to preserve his equilibrium. The 
sharp challenge of the sentry, enforced by the rattle of his 
musket, as it was thrown up to his shoulder, warned him to 





stand. 

‘Ki! massa; dont shoot poor nigger, Sa; and he recoiled in 
| well-acted fear. The soldier laughing at the effect of his 
order, called to him, ‘Well, my dark beauty, what are you 
at now? You can’t pass here.’ 

‘No, Sa, on’y want lilly water, Sa, for the buckra won't 


. . ° ° ‘ Hf ‘ . - 
the apprehension that as it has been the happiest, it might also | drink none, Sa, but from dis ’ere spring?” 


be the last, it shall be my good fortune to enjoy with Miss || 


| i 


‘Oh, well, if that’s all, come, and fill your tub, there; and be 


| . 
| quick, d’ye hear?’ 2 





The lady looked at him with some surprise. 
“Nay,” said he, “the matter rests with yourself. Will you, 


forgive my presumption? 
more worthy of you, at least nobler and wealthier and higher | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





in the world’s esteem, are striving for the honor of your hand. 


And yet I cannot restrain myself from making an avowal, || 
| which, though it may be futile, is yet but a deserved tribute || 
| to your worth.” And he popped the question, 

‘The lady did not swoon nor turn pale. But a flash of grati-| 
| fication passed over her face, and lighted her eyes for a mo- || 


ment. | 
She fankly gave him her hand, and looked up archly in his| 


Davip Wentwortn had the kindest of hearts. There was 
neither mete nor bound to his benevolence, except inability. 


face. “The friend of the fatherless and the widow,” said she 


(David blushed) “can not fail to make a constant lover and 


I know there are others, periaps || tured soldier to help him. 


Juba soon filled his tub, and apparently struggled to lift it, 
but failing to do so, applied very respectfully to the good-na- 
This he readily consented to do; 
and holding his firelock in one hand, and grasping the handle 
of the tub with the other, raised it the height of his shoulder. 
This was what the wily Juba wanted, and rapidly turning the 
whole contents over the dragoon, he saluted him with the bot- 


| . . . 
tom of the tub upon his head, with such force as to drive out 


the boards, and leave hoops and staves dangling round his 
neck, a new order of merit; and then gaining the woods, by 
succession of rapid bounds, he sped away with the quick and 
light steps of the mountain deer. The soldier, who was some- 


| what staggered by the blow rapidly recovering his carbine 


and presence of mind, pulled trigger on him before he reach- 


And happy was any man who had a tythe of the prayers that || worthy husband.” }ed the covert. But the powder, thoroughly wetted, refused to 


were offered up for the welfare of my friend, by the unfor- | 
tunate and wretched whom his hand had relieved. 


An Almanac published in the year 1739, has the following 


I speak of prayers—for it was the only reward he sought, very remarkable predictions, which have been fullfilled to the 


and of course the only reward he obtained; I mean here—but | Very letter: 
“By the power to see through the ways of heaven, 
In one thousand eight hundred and thirty seven, 
Will the year pass away without any spring, 

And on England’s throne there shall not sit u king! 


I forget. | 

David was paying attention to an excellent young lady of | 
his native city, She was wealthy, beautiful and accomplished, | 
and consequently had many suitors. Among them were rich- | 





ignite; and before he could reprime, Juba was far out of reach 
and sight. ‘Well,’ said the Englishman, ‘here’s a pretty go! 





| 





I may as well fire, though, and when the guard comes out, 
make the best of my story. The cursed encumber shinned 
rascal! How his banty legs twinkled, as he ran!” 

The Southern negro dialect is well preserved. ‘Ki! he tink 
he tote off young tuissee so! Please Cod, he dont d’ough!” is 


clear nigger.’ 
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THE MOTHER. 
A softening thought of other years, 
A feeling link to ours, 
When life was all too bright for tears, 
And hope sang wreathed with flowers ; 
A memory of afflictions fled, 
Of voices heard no more, 
Stirred in my spirit when I read 
That name of fondness o’er. 


O, Mother!—in that magic word 
What loves and joys combine ! 
What hopes—,too oft, alas deferred !— 
What watchings—griefs—are thine! 
Yet never, till the hour we roam, 
By wordly thralls opprest, 
Learn we to prize that holiest home, 
A tender mother’s breast. 


On every land, in every clime, 
True to her sacred cause, 
Filled by that influence sublime, 
From which her strength she draws— 
Still is the mother’s heart the same, 
The mother’s lot as tried, 
And O, may nations guard that name 
With filial power and pride! 


—ooooooooaaSaS———e—eaeeaeeee 


THE DEPARTED SPIRIT. 
* Ve cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 
Mysterious is its birth, 
And viewless as the blast ; 
Where hath the spirit fied from earth, 
For ever past? 


I ask the grave below— 
It keeps the secret well ; 

I call upon the heavens to show— 
They will not tell. 


Of earth‘s remotest strand, 
Are tales and tidings known ; 
But from the spirit’s distant land 
Returneth none. 


Winds waft the breath of flowers 
To wanderers o’er the wave; 

But bears no message from the bowers 
Beyond the grave. 


Proud science scales the skies, 
From star to star doth roam, 

But reacheth not the shore where lies 
The Spirit’s home. 


Impervious shadows hide 
This mystery of Heaven; 

But where all knowledge is denied, 
No hope is given! 








LITERATURE. 
ITS INFLUENCE IN FORMING NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


The influence of a pure, elevated literature, in the formation 
of national character, cannot be too highly appreciated. It is 
one of the leading causes that impart to it enduring qualities. 
The power that has been attributed to ballads, in forming the 
habits of a people, may with more propriety be extended to 
literature in general: and we may say, “give us the exclusive 
privilege of controling the literature of a nation, and we will 
regulate its character.” 

This influence results from the power of thought over our 
mental associations, and from the reflex influence ef associa- 
sions on the character. The seal will make an impress like 
the original. The same features are stamped and transmit- 
ted from mind to mind. That our associations have an influ- 
ence in moulding the character, cannot be doubted. Experi- 
ence and observation sustain the position. 

Take for illustration, the mind of Newton. See him absor- 

bed in studying the works of God,—searching for the second 
causes that keep in motion the planetary orbs,—soaring “far 
as the solar walk of milky way,” and continually keeping in 
view the power, wisdom and goodness of the great architect. 
Contrast his character with that of the debauchee, familiar 
with vice in all its forms, to whose contemplation virtue is an 
entire stranger; and where amide all the light and power of 
christianity, its claims have never been acknowledged, The 
associations of one have been connected with science, nature 
and religion; those of the other, with polution. It is this that 
makes their characters differ—And could the train of mental 
associations be reversed, a corresponding change of character 
would follow as the result. The one would fall from his lofty 
eminence, and the other rise to a height of virtue before un- 
known, from whence he might shed a purer light. 

Why is it that the Swiss mountaineer is so noted in the 
journal of the traveller and the poems of the bard, for stern- 
ness of character noble independence united with simplicity, 
and a generous open-hearted disposition?—The associations 
awakened by Alpine scenery, inspire feelings which develope 








these peculiar traits of character. Nature there stands out in 
rugged outline,—majesty inscribed on her brow; and as the 
soul walks abroad in contemplation, it is impossible not to 


feel the stirings of divinity within. It is there, 
‘The youthful bard might dream a weeping song, 
His fancy severcd from the unfeeling throng, 
And snatch from Nature’s altar quenchless fire.”? 


Here it was that Byron drank in inspiration, and poured 


one of the sweetest lays that ever fell from his lips. If the || 


associations of that sacred spot had power to make him for 
a time, so forget himself as to speak in tones of unwonted pu- 
rity, who will deny that they have an iufluence in forming 
the character? . 

It may not be possible to discriminate very closely the ‘mo- 
dus operandi,’ by which results so salutary and powerful are 
produced. The operation is silent and almost imperceptible; 
but when occasion is given for an exhibition of the effect pro- 
duced, it is seen and felt. In the department of nature a sub- 
stance may, in an insulated state, be highly charged with 
electricity. Its aspect is not changed, neither was the fluid 
seen in its recent transmission. But from all this we are not 
to infer that no effect has been caused by the unseen agent. 
The battery is masked,—its power can easily be developed. 
Soin mind. Literature may operate in an unseen way in 
moulding character. The Japse of a short time may have 
produced no apparent good; but yet there is a process going 
on, that will eventually work a change, as surprising as it is 
agreeable. A person accustomed to careful observation, tho. 
roughly acquainted with his own mental habits and acquisi- 
tions, will notice the influence that elevated literature exerts 


on his character. Taste is improved, intellect refined, sensi. || 


bility awakeened, and the range of mental visiou enlarged. It 
softens the asperities of natural disposition, and changes de- 
formity into loveliness. 

The quality of literature determines in a great degree, the 
quality of national character. Let the one be destitute of vigor 
refinement, vivacity, glowing zeal, and the other will partake 
of the same lifeless, flimsy nature. Let Literature be corrupt- 
ed by false maxims, distorted views and sentiments, and polu- 
ted streams will flow forth, spreading a baneful influence. No 
healing springs run from such a fountain. Like the waters 
of Marah, they are bitter and must, be purified, before they 
can benefit or gratify. But let literature embody all that is 
noble in sentiment, elevated in taste, bold in expression, chas- 
tened in feeling,—uniting symmetry with strength, beauty with 
sublimity, force with ease, and the same feclings will be stamp- 
ed on national character. Reason authorizes the assertion, 
antiquity illustrates its correctness. 

Probably no other influence calls into exercise so many 
mental faculties, as a correct literature. Reason, the percep- 
tive powers, imagination and nearly all the moral feelings are 
in full play; and withal a glow of spirit is imparted, which 
renders them doubly active in their appropriate spheres. 
Mind is waked up, and can grasp truth with a comprehensive- 
ness of vision, and readiness of perception before unknown. 
The soul seems to be placed in a new element, and breathes 
a new atmosphere,—conscious of freedom and revelling in 
delight.—Cincinnati Chronicle, 








From the New Havener. 

Perhaps no subject that comes within the grasp of the hu- 
man intellect fills the mind with such interesting emotions as 
the contemplation of the actions and character of a truly great 
and noble man; one who has spent his life in laboring for the 
good of mankind, and one the result of whose labors will tell 
upon the latest of Adam’s posterity. 

To muse upon such a character raises the mind at once 
fromeall that is low and grovelling, and admits it to the eon- 
verse of superior beings. It is good for us to place those who 
have seemed to soar above the common level of man imme- 
diately before our vision, and to take a view of moral worth, 
that we may the better imitate their example, and have 
our path illuminated by their superior excellence. Man is so 
constituted that he needs something to stimulate hin in his 
course—something to call forth the latent energies of his soul 
—something to spur him on in every noble employment. 
Perhaps no man is more worthy of a grateful remembrance 


action are more worthy of imitation by one who has for his 


of the human intellect. His genius was superior—formed for 







than Sir Isaac Newron; no one whose general principles of 
motto, improvement and the cultivation of the exalted powers || awake.’ 


noble ends, and destined to reach beyond the common grasp 
of men, For his intellect it was reserved to soar aloft, where|| sold last week in a single shop in Philadelphia. 
that of other men would have fallen palsied and trembling, 
and to draw knowledge down from the great store-house of na- 
ture. He dwelt not upon things purely imaginary—he as. 


pired not to stand on the ‘mount of song,’ nor did he inhabit 
the novelist’s fairy realm; but he ranged among the arcana of 
nature, and penetrated into the causes of those wonderful ope. 
rations which were going on around him, and examined with 
minuteness whatever fell from the finger of Nature’s God, 

The mind of Newton fled upon things that are, and 
the blessings conferred upon the world by his researches are 
incalculable. He unfolded new principles in the science of 
mathematics, and brought to light many things that before 
|looked mysterious. Many indeed, by their researches into 
this sciences, are worthy of the respect of the present gene- 
ration. But to Newton it was left to give a polish to the sculp. 
ture, and thus render his name immortal. 

His inquiries into mathematics prepared him with more cer. 
tainty of calculation to enter upon the investigation of the 
heavenly orbs, propelled in their circuit by the hand of the 
great Architect of Nature. Others had revealed the true solar 
system; they had ascertained that the sun was the centre, and 
|that the planets revolved around him; but they were entirely 
ignorant of the great law by which this regularity was pro- 
duced. But Newton, by his penetrating intellect, discovered 
the law of gravitation, and exhibited the manner in which the 
planets wheeled their revolutions round the sun, and the chain 
that binds the universe together. 

It has well been said that “Newton was not an inhabitant 
of earth.” True, his body, by the clog of mortality, was con. 
fined to this insignificant globe; but his masterly mind often 
took to itself wings and visited the remotest parts of the uni- 
verse. His dwelling place was the vault of heaven, the sphere 
of his action was his creation, and his intercourse was with 
the inhabitants of the firmament. 

Often borne on astronomical pinions, he would speed his flight 
to the centre of the solar system, and rest his wearied limbs 
and recline his aching head on the bosom of the sun. There 
he would watch the war of the elements that contend around 
his surface, and observe the phosphoric compound, as it pro- 
pelled the rolling thunder and spurred the lightning forth. He 
would observe the pencils of light it sent forth to illume the 
auxiliary planet, and thus seated amid the sun’s golden locks, 
the deep toned “music of the pheres” fell sweetly upon his 
ear, and inspired the most hallowed emotions of his soul. He 
gazed upon the planets that rolled on in their orbits, and cal- 
culated their dimensions, densities, temperature and distances 
from the sun, and ascertained the time it required for them to 
perform a revolution in their path. He demonstrated the power 
one planet had over another, in drawing it from its course, and 
determined the point on which our system is suspended. Then 
he would raise his eyes and take a view of the constellations of 
the mighty expanse, and catch the rays of other suns as they, 
after a long and dreary passage, fell upon his vision, and re- 
flect upon the innumerable planets revolving around them, at- 
tended by their resplendent satellites,—and these all whirling 
around an unknown centre, bound together by the inviolable 
laws of attraction. and animated by the same Almighty breath; 
and would shrink back, conscious of his own insignificance, 
and adore the power that called so mighty an empire into ex- 
istence. Then with unassuming modesty he would gaze upon 
|the comet returning from its long passage through the frigid 
regions of space, and calculate the weight of its matter, its 
periodical return, and measure the length of its fiery train, 
and stand and gaze with a secret dread until it had brushed 
|along the borders of the sun, and moved off in its orbit, and 
then, with a joyful countenance, he would calculate the degrees 
of its caloric. 

The phenomena of the volcanoes of the moon were a com- 
mon theme on which he would relax his mind and prepare it 
for more energetic exertion. To him we are indebted for the 
philosophy of the many colors that decorate the variegated 
landscape, as well as the improvement of many other impor- 
tant principles in philosophy. Such a mind had Sir Isaac 
Newton, and incalculable are the blessings of its productions 
to the world. If his intellect was endowed with such mighty 
capacities, what must be the power of the source from which 
it emanated! 











Maria Lovisa.—The death of the empress was a very re- 
markable one. When she was near her dissolution, one of 
the ladies waiting said she was_ sleeping. ‘No,’ said she, ‘I 
would not sleep, if I would indulge in repuse. I am conscious 
of the near approach of death, and will not allow myself to be 
surprised by him in my sleep; I wish to meet my dissolution 
She died shortly after. 





Great pressure expected.—Above five hundréd corsets were 





JOB PRINTING 


Neatly executed at the office of the Monument. 





